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ABSTRACT 

The philo&ophy, objectives, and assignments and 
projects of -Ohio University's introductory course in organizational 
_c_o mmun i ca t i on and its pra^cticum in organizational communication are 
described in tlHT^ paper .~ATte^^^ a brief overview of the 

undergraduate curriculum at the university and its relation to 
organizational communications , ^ the paper discusses the plillosophy and 
four representative objectives of the introductory courserxp.) to. 
establish a firm understanding of theories useful for explaining 
communication processes, in the organizational context ; (2) to specify 
the communication activities of. organ izati orris and provide an 
understanding of the expectations organizations may have for these 
activities; (3) to develop the capacity to apply theoretical 
explanations to organizational settings; and (4) to encourage 
students to criticize theories fdr their inadequacies, then develop 
their own alternative explanations. The remainder of the*paper 
explains the philosophy and objectives of the senior practicum, which 
includes faiHiliarizing students with organizational processes in b 
real organization, enabling students to assume organizational ^ roles 
that mirror actual experience, providing students with the means to 
demonstrate the extent to which they understand organizational 
concepts; helping them progressv'in the application of the skills and 
knowledge learned in other courses, ^nd providing the capstone 



experience 
-(CRH) 



in the organizational communication major's career. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COHMUNICATION THEORY AND PRACTICE 
. COURSES IN THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 

... f 

INTRODUCTION 

The inclusion of a poster session at the 1984 ICA con-, 
ventioq is just one indication of the growth of Organization- 
al Communication as an ar^a of academic study and profes- 
sional application. The program at Ohio University strives 
constantly in developing its courses to meld the academic 
needs of the student with the ' opportuni ty to appl y the theo- 
ries and skills learned in the classroom in an or gani ;^ati onal 
setti ng / . , 

The handbooks qn course devel opment present a very ra- 
tional and ordered process for designing courses- Instruc- 
tors are urged to first develop some general statement of 
the' • phi 1 bsophy which i s to guide the development of the 
oburse- . From this philosophy should cohie a set af specific 
cogyit^ive and behavioral objectives. Within the framework 
of philosophy and objectives, texts are selected,^ lectures, 
assignments and projects are developed, all to aid students 
in. reaching the objectd ves- However- reasonable this model 
appears, 'chances are that few cdurses are , devel oped in such 

■ ' . f . ' ' ■ 

'an order 1 y process/ Fortunatel y , course devel opment is of ten 
a much more haphazard af f ai r , in wh i ch each component of 

,the model is inter-productive with all the othersT An 

/ 

instructor gets an idea for an appealing new prq^ject which 
in turn helps refine some vagyje feeling about the philosophy 
*of* the course- A colleague shares a sy 1 labus and some 



objt*ctive statement stginds out and Buggestsi new alternatives 
for the lectures. A new text is found, and ^he ir>structor 
begins to re think the goals for t^e courso-r It's probably 
the bumbling ^ and constarlt refinement which makes the fituf f 
necessary for good .teaching. V : 

The rational mbdel for course deyelopipentV i s not without 
its utility. Although not to be taken f or i ts^ devel opmental 



connotations, the laying out of philosophy, objectives- andL 
assignments provides instructors with two direct benefit-s. 
First, it provides the opportunity for instructors to con- 
tinual l^y re-examine the fit of the various components of 
the course. If i neitruct or s, are not able to find\ some logic 
whijih accounts for the various elements of the cqurse, how 
can we expect students to see how the pieces come together? 
Secor^, the rat i on^l model provides a con veni ent set of terms 
Vby which colleagues can discuss^ their courses in the con- 
4tinuing attempt to'^ refine their classroom performance. By 
sharing ideas, examini ng new alternatives, and articulat- 
ing those things which are too often taken for granted, in- 
structors have the oppor?unity to critically evaluate- their 

41 

; • ■ t, •■ y 

instructional processes through interaction with other in- 

', 

structors. With both of these purposes in mind, this- pSaper 
will proceed to describe the philosophy, objectlvos, and 
aesignments/projects, of Ohio University's Introduction^ to 
Organizational Communication, and Practicum i n ' Organi ^ati onal 
Communication. - • . 



p Before di scuBGiiig V the two courSGEi, a brief dottier x'pti an, 

^ . , ^. ' . * 

of the undergraduate curriculum is in urder^ At Ohio Uni^i^ 

vertiity, the urtder graduate/ '^maj or in Organi^at i'onal CummMni-*- 

• . ' • 

cation requiresr a total o'f • ^6S fqu£3\rter hours (^7 course^) 

in. the School of Interpersonal ^Gommuni cati on' and af) minimum 
• * ' ^ * • " ^ ■ /, \ \ ' , 

of 28 quarter hourB in each of two oUtside areas for 'a total 

of 121 ;qM,art'er ,hour.5--. A total of 19-2 quarter hdur^ re^ 

quired for graduation* The. , Organizational Communication 

major leads. to ^Bachelor of Science in Communication/ degree 

\ \ ^ ■ , ' ■ , •> ' ' . . ^ ■ . . : , 

that is conferred upon apprpx i matelV 1*25 student^ annually- 

, Within th^ requirement of 65 quarter hours ^re several 

courses thatjlay the groundwork f or the i ntr bductorv^^^^ thedry 

course and then the senior 1 evel ^ courses- > Thfe urfdergr'adur- 

ate's familiarity with thje cotrtmuni cat i on diBCip^line commenced 

' '- • • . ' . V ' * ■ ' ^ 

th classegi^ in public speak^g, introduction to speech comr 



.munication,' and verbal language b^havior^. From this point, 
the student moves .tq speci f i c courses that t)royi de' more infor- 
mation about thte basic ''areas of. .study in ^thre disciplirSd. 
Classes ar,e' offered in the techniques of small^ groups, inter-" 

jh ' . , .r ' * •. - ■ • 

perspnal behavior, and communication theory. These three 
coiir.ses prbvi?de the foundation from which the student b^Jilds 
ah understandi ng of the l^ole of organi za.t i ondl commurri-ca^t i on 
within the speech communi cat ion context - It is only af^ier^ 
the successful compl et i on of these cpurses that the student 
may enroll in., the introductory organiz.atibrlal communication 
theory * course^' 



INTRODUCTION TO- ' V 

ORGANIZaIiONAL COMMUNICATION' 



•* ' Tht? two major eleniGntQ )which compriao the phi loi^iophy 
urvderp/nni ng thii? Introdudt i on to Orqjf^i zat ional Communication^, 
course are: (1) students bc?n^-f^f^ f ro^ ^earning tht? rol€> 
thi:?or y in laxplaining behavior; (2) istudt3nt« need to be 
' encouraged > to thi^nk critically. . * ^ * 

The position taken in the course is that organizations 
, are. a useful context in which to study communication beha- 
viors. ) . The purpose is not to " introduce communication 
"viki^ls" which can be exercised, stored, and called up when 
J^udents leave the classroom. Instead, studjents a^^e encou-^ 
raged to see how various theoretical perspectives^ can be 
used to explaiT) the communication activities o-f organi^a^ 

. 4 ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

tions- Little emphasis in put on the "how to do" communica- 

tipn in organi2:ations in -favor of- illustrating ways ot "how 

) ' ^ ^ . ' • ^ ■ ■ . ^' \ ,[ • 

^ tp tnihk about" the communication activities o-f organizar 

tions. Organizations are assummed to be a complex ar^na 

in which many communication behaviors occur. To make sense 

out of the <compl ex i ty students are likely better able to 

make good judgments regarding their own behaviors, i -f • they 

are able, to segment the complexities and identi'fy the types 

of behaviors instead of Irelying upon "sure-fire .techniques" 

' and "quick-fix recipes"; for organizational performance. 
As there are clearly no good answers for ensDring drganiza- 

' tionar success, understanding how theory can ,^be used' to 



r 



iixplain biihaviorB is acsen a© a prociuKtiVa moani:^ for, yiviruj 
e»tpUdt»ntB the capacity, to awk good ^ quetiti ori^i^ ' ' 

^3ut au tliQ per f unctory I i?«ilrni ng i^killsi i ti objijction- 



ahle., so is the? ' roto ^aocjui si t i on • of , tliepr'y .inadequate far 
underQtanclihg / the '•^^cfoimpl ex i tf'eB of organ i z at ion 5^. Thd'^arieG 

art? only abstract i olii^, , By themsi^I vets, they are able to &>^- 

I ' I ■ ' ' ■ ' ' - 

■ ^' 

plain nothing* And as an abstf^^aqtiroh , a theory'^ci domain 

\' *' ' ^ , ' 

IB much neajter thc|n the f requei^t 1 y «)yj^^l^|3ping relationships 

^..^w. J • Foi^^^;is reason^^studer) ti> 

are ' encquraged to think critically about t.he*' theories they 

are intrpduqed to. lAs, theor i ejL >ard ' i ntrbdik:^'c>, the student 



is expected tp identify,, the inad^qii^cie^ of the t'heory. 
With some careful prqddi rii^', stude^lt^U^r3cover the assumpt i ons 
'on which thp theories ar,Q." 'i^ased , 'ana' decide 'whether they 

are willing to make the ^ame assumptidbs. ' I j1 (Jliscussi on, 

■ S ■ ■ ■ ■"' ' > - ■■ ' 

students consider 'the* prescriptions -fop Vb'ehaviori .implied 

by the theories, aipd' thi nk about th^ possibly rami fi i^^ti ons 

such' behaviogs^ay haye on ,;thei or gani z^ri on.*^ The .writing 

assignment's requires ^uderits to compare theor i es to "prac-- 

tice" and I specify th^ wayfe by which theory nj^y be improved. 

In a ,shortrtimeV ^tujSent^l^earn that theor i es .^^are only ways 

to think about ^thi^rags. A if ew students ^^cf so far) as deVel 

ing their own thepr i^e^^t^o^^^xpl ai ni r;ig^;.^ communi- 

■* ■ . " ■ . ■ ■ » 

cation. 

Thd^^.i2*^lues i nberent in thi s pni losop^y become th^ goals 
far -fcft.^ I ntrodujtlfei on to Organ i onal Comffiur^cat i on course. 



■/ 

PrcM^ontly, t.hoM ol 1 awl hg four obJ»^tlv»« rapr«L'^,t?nt tht? phi In 



^ l-\ lu tintabli^h a firm uotlt?r»t:aruli nc| of tlffOr i ei. u!r.t?ful 

for expl^rning communication processes in the organi-- 

^2 rational context, * ' " . 

• •• , ' • , • *" 

In par tirular , ^stud«nt!j artf €>x posed to thi» "^iovGral tlitMJ- 

^ ■ ' ' 

rt?tical pt?rsp€?ctivi;?ri, which can bo us^d to explain the^commu-- 
nication procesGBti which comprise organisational activity, 
Thf? -courtie begins by illustrating the different types of 
e>cpl#nat i ops which result from applying mechanistic, interac-- 

■ , ■■( ■ . ■ 

tivc3?,V or ^transactional models of communication to ofgijiniza- 
tional contexts: Then, *consi derab 1 e attention is given to 

classical, human relations!, and systems' theories of or'gani- 

\ 

zational behavior^. Al'though these theories are drawn from 



management* and administrative/ science, the course focuses 
on the relevance these theories have fpr understanding the 
communication processes of ojrgani zat i dns. For example, clas- 
sicati^ thebry is examined for i ts >mpl i cat i bns dn the types 
of messages and the flow of messages through the organiza-' 
tion. Human relations theory is considered for its assum-- 
ption^ about how people^ respond to messages. . System theory 
is examined for it^ emphasis on . the inter-relationship of 
the components of an organ vzrat i on , and the tommuni cat i on 
activities of an-^ organization as it interfaces with the 
environment,. Finally, students aj^je introduced to the 
- s ■ ' ' ^ . 

. ' ■ 8 



'^"or ijani /at t on a\ t:ultur i.*"' mailt*l ti) i I I'ura r at Vhi:> r.yn^tjol 1 1: 
par t I f.i j»al i nn i n or ijani /atioti*.. * 

jo ♦.piTi fy (lu? r:ommiin i ( at. i on ai t i v i i c?? , o< <;irr|,uii/a 
tiionii and pr ovidt? an undur fatandxnq of the? i?xp€>c t a 
I 1 on' • or tjan i / at i on* » may h.i vi.» 1 or \ htM r < ommiu ii < at i on 
ac t i vi 1 1 r»ri. * , /• 

{\^A<i\M} ^\ nnw clar»r. "What i -3 it tfiat or qan i z at i omil com 
muni cat! on r»tudi ei^?" alwayr, producc?ii r f^iiponsuu that are never 
less \han amazing! Th^ most articulate responsa h*^*^ been 
"to i,tudy how r ommuni rat i on maker, or cjan i / .^t i on*i run bc»tt<#r , " 
That answer isn't surprising s^ince ^ihe popular literature. 
and much of pur academi c research, ha** been in the pursuit 
of* describing thfe communication practices which promote onga^ 
niirational functioning- Much of the course is devoted to 
discussing^ the communication activities which are assummed 
to make a difference in the functioning of an organization. 
The activities are categorized into thr(^e areas: (1) Infor- 
mation management- In this section, students are exposed 
to ---issues regarding, the types of information exchanged in 
organizations, information flow, and how organizations deter- 
mine information adequacy- (2) Behavior regulation. In 
this section, persuasion theory, motivation theory, /and 
leadership theory are examined- Consideration is also given 
to the constraints organizational settings impose on indivi- 



(hiali*, hiiw ptiwiTji'., (Ip^ifunl in cir qaiu -r at i*r)nt. , antT tlu? i n't t^r 
.M lJUon i^jiiK h (H ( ur in manatj i n(,| . Irnhl*:«m *:i()Ivumj. 

Iwn t(ipio. (omprtsf tins •.|»ttinn. . fht? Mri.t it. (Jim luion 
nuikinij tn ^ir (j.in i / af i (}nt4 . Mitu ^iinall (|r uiip Umnr y i ^ t^x p »iniiM(l 
1(1 spc^tily IJu? (lut iviion ma^<in(| (ir Ocuuiiij-s rif thtj rnor t? t.Ofnplr?>: 
^^ottiny of an ur qan i 2 at i on . The second topic is tranfl^irV 
m.'uTTupNiMMit. , tn UhKfi '.t iuii-iTt % an- . I nt r ndiu imJ I wayu 

(jr (jam /at I orr.i n**:i» !:,ymhnl r, in mana(ji» f.(jnflict. 



^. To (Jf?v(-iop ttio capacity to apply thoor^tical tjxpla- 

nationn to organizational uettinqs- ' 

I. 

Inn (ift ini, student ' 1 uavt^ thiHjr y cour lifi. t:(inv nic tnl that 
theory \^ **this srt^j^^ found in books^ but which doesn't apply 
to anyttvmrj. Without the oppor tunity to compart? theory 

to practice, students can be expected to have little regard 
for theory. Al ttiuugti i n^it rue tor*:^ can show how the applica- 
tions are poGtable, hearing it from the "front 1 i n p" s eem^ 
to be far more convincing- To get students to the '*front 
line" and encourage them to evaluattsi the explanatory power 
of theory, students are asked to interview an organizational 
manager. The assignment requires the student to select a 
theory discussed in the course, and determine how well the 
theory explains the coojinuni cat i on activities of the manager 
and the manager's organization- Two "realizations" usually 
charactecize^.their/ papers- The first is tfYat although many 



manag^?||5P^t)n ' t know they're doing it, they seem to foil 
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own I DiniiMinli al lofi pr^itlir-., tiuccnU '^Icuh.,!!.. oIIi^mi 

imiiiii .It i on .utivHic.t. .^r u f»(U>ii « onl r .wl i yf fir y wM h <hi^ ur** 

r'l pi i «Hr. IhiMr own I hi t )r i i . . litnel ^wHh t Ju' pr(»|)|i..m 

(J» r iJi nnr I I t nu tlu- pr tv.c.r i p t i un». .with \ha\\,iv \ ur u ^ •^tuUjj,'iiL.a 
iiMfn cli»VflO() tlicir nwn (iHH|)li*:.i ( t^n t i i m |tM u y iiiDihMv. In ».v;pl.un 
»^ inaii.iijnr '.aytonn thin(j .uul tin • .nnuM h i n(> ji* 1 ut» , ^. 



1- fn nnconr .Hp» '.tiulnnlN to (rjlirj/o t:hi»t)riiM. U)r 
t\\(?ir I nadc^qnac 1 n^i, and Ihi.Mi to dnvi»lnp thfir own 
aJl IT nal I vt/ nxpi anat I on*., 
Miroiiyh cjut. tho f i r 'it wiHjk-T af Juiw?, ndn^ator-, '.l and 
up ,it rommpncnmnnt rncorci-ior. to r nmi ruj thfir audicjncrv. that 
tru?y havr "n(iw loarnf?d to tJiink for themsi?! vn«.\ " Too uftt^ru 
hownvnr , i hc» educat i (jnal i.^xpor innro doo^,r> ' I aclLvi»ly ont ou 
ra<p» v.tudi?nln Id rcMlly ttiink lor t tu/mu*?! vi^ji . Ihi? fanrtjj 
otijectivG of the? introductory cour^^ir? in or qan i 2 a 1 1 ona 1 commu 
ni cation i r. a remindnr that studf?nt':i hpf?d and dt?uerv«' tho 
opportunity to ovalpato what thoy have? boerr'l c?ar ri i riy , idc>ntr~ 
fy the inadequacies^, and develop their own solution'^. Sue- 
ce^ii?^ in nrqani zat lonis must, m r.ome way, be related to trfviti 
VI ty, and the ability tp communicate per r,ua'^ i vel y (jnes * ori- 
ginal idea^. To provide an experience which encourages, oriqi 
nal and creative thinkinc], the 1 a^it assignment of the course 
a-:,K's_the sttrdents to ?iel ec ' iKirrfe area of organizational 
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I iMhiriMfin ttiii win { It iiutMlu ilu thi?(>r i tfK^ Impruvwii. iiliu «> t.tju 

ini*Mt 1*^,** tjr oiip prijjtMt ui» t Ii»4t ^;iiJmt- I or m ill t tju •'r^t^ky 
•-.hiM" will IK f Mr . Hit^ ^t-.t^ t tji nntJn ^til.ti ( nr ^ I un < Uit^ti , 

pr faMit I ofj in wluih,thf (^r .\\ \ i*n\\}t tit iiinvinii^»' ! 

^ th.il th<*v h**vi? .4 lif t t i«r fxpl .^fwit I on. in ^uidition, 

Uui (jrDiip i% a%lufl ti) wri^f^ /Lv^i hi li ar I y p.^ptJr in i i h 

thi^y pr IM.IMII t lu* r iM,rs:ir ( .uiil .MuUy^.i'* wtuch (Jr'fttiuln thtMr 
pi p. 1 t I f )ri. Most of thf tinif, tin? (jrciups Oiul up «• i o vim 1 1 i otj '* 
t hp whool. if I ru' olMfM.tivi* is t(» pr odiu r« t (jt?finitiV4? 
Iheorolii al trt?.*ti«.f on or gan i / j^i t i ooa 1 c ommon i c at i on ,\ . thc?n 
tru- .utivity 1% not ijotng to hi» wor t tiwti i 1 §• . lint uintf t li^ 
oh)iM t J x/r 1% tu 1 ♦•ar n hnw idi?a«^ are drivel opt?d , pr i*'.i>n tf?d , 
arul fJi^forulfMl^ ro invc»nt int| whr?r»ls. i a ii'^pful pxr»rriui». 

Iht* po'»i t I oni fMj of Ihi* Int rotjiict: I on to Organ i 2 at i of'ia 1 
M:omnuu»i ( at I on rour'^a? in trir» onctpr (jr adiiaty^ curriculum 't.orvt?ti 
a u-a'ftil function. In ttiat it occur •» af'ti?^ thi> r^t ud(?nt hafi 
rilroady had «3i»vc'ral !ikill and thc?ory course?*^, it allawQ an 
Opportunity for thc» r^tudont to considor how tlit? «:ikills and 
IhoorM?'. m4iy hp applind m thi? contc*xt of organizations. 
Ar» a prerequisite for the Senior Practicum in Organizational 
Communication, tht? course provides the theoretical foundation 
nc?cP':3sary for * the supervised practical application of pre- 
viously learned material. ^ 
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. ^ ? SENIOR PRACTICUM ■ 

)^ '.r ' ■ ' ''^Z ...ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION , fPI^P 

5 -^he final course in the Organizational Communication 

'■>y ' ■ v?^^ . ^ "* , ■ . " - 

major is the Senior Practicum in Organizational Communica- 

■ ' : ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

-tipn. Typically taken during the la^st quarter of the senior 
. year, the practicum offers the student a setting in i^hich 
to apply^ what has been learned in theory 'courses in the major 
or minor areas. The following discussion will examine the 

philosophy underpinning the course, object! ves, relationship' 

. • * '..<''. * 

of the^ project to the objectives, and the fdnction of the 

' ■ ■ *^ (1 ■ • 

course in the program of study. 

A paper presented by 'James at last yearns ' ICA conven-- 
* ■-,'■-» 
tion detailed the internal structure an^d operat i on of the 

practicum course so that material is not repeated here; how- 
ever, a brief summary is ^iDrovided> for clarity. Students 
in the practicum class become active members of a real-~to- 
lif^e organization, The Institute f or Communicati on Improve- 
ment (I.C..I.). As I.C.I, employees, the students are requir- 
ed to' perform internal, organizational roles and ex.ternal , 
client-centered roles. I. CI. has a complete reporting 
hierarchy ranging ^from the Board of Directors through the 
Vice-President for Operations to the. staff members in each 
department. Students assume, rot^eW beginning with the Divi- 
.sional Di rectors^ whi'o report to the V.P. for Operations. 



) 

] 



The practi cum course was developed in response to stu- 



dent * percept'l^^s that there should be an opportunity for 
students to "pulf it all together " before gradluation. Like- 
wise^ f acul ty|^.;.|Tlembers were interested' in providing a forum 

for the studen^^V; to apply their skills while also providing 

••^^•1; * ' . ^ . " ■ 

services to ,the uni versi ty communi ty which would otherwise 

b e ^ unaf f or dab I e . 

The movement^ toward creating the Senior Practicum in 

Organizational Communication was the amalgam of the requests! 

of^^'the students in the ma j or and the concerns of the faculty/ 

teaching in the Organizational Communication program. The 

concer'n of the students was a very practical one — they 

. , ! 

wanted the chantee to see if they could really do t^ie things 

they were being taught to do. The problem was that the teach— 
• ' ■ ' 

ing was primarily in a classroom setting" which did not permit 

the application of the skills and theories to realflife situa- 
tions.* At the same time, it was important not to push the 
students too soon into situations they might^be ill-equipped 
to handle. 

Since the majority of Organizational Communication under 
graduates at Ohio University are intending to enter the job 
market and not immediately pursue g;-aduate degrees, the facul 
ty were in^terested in helping the students become as market- 
able as possibl e when graduati ng from an academi c program. 
It was important that trte students had a strong theoretical 
foundation from which to draw their skills. This foundation 
should include an understanding of general communication 
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theories, and models, small groups, dyadi c -communi cat i on$ 

persuasion, conference leadership, campaign bejiavicirs, inter- 

viewing,, and statistics. / 

The philosophy of the practicum cours^^is'to provide 

students with the opportunity to utilize all their knowledge 

and skills while undertaki ng a project for an organization- 
■ . ■ ' ' / 
The second consideration in this disdussion of the prac- 

: ■ . / ■ • 

ticum course is that o-f the course objectives. Five objec- 

tives were designed for the course/ The objectives are an 

. . ■ . ' . ■ ■ / 

attempt to operational xze the philopfbphy behind the course 
in such a way that the students^ have a clear understanding 
of what they should be able to /clo upon completion of the 
class -7— function successful ly^ in an organization. 



1- To familiarise students with organizational 
processes in a .real -to-l if e organization. 

The uncertainty i nvol ved i n movi ng from the cl osed en— 

; , ■■ / 

vironment of the academic community into the unknowns of 



the . first postgriiduat i on job can be minimized if students 



/ 



understand some^of the expectations accompanying such a 
move. The ^p/acticum class is organized so that students 
complete a job appl ication, resume and an interview for their 
position irr I.C.I. The employee position the student as— 

sumes is also strucHiured so each student has input into 'the 

• / 

duties and responsibilities of that position- It is inten- 
tional that ther^ is ambiguity and uncertainty in the initial 
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stages of -the class sp that the students are required to 
cope from the beginning. 

. • ' .■ ■ - - • 

2. To enable students to assume organizational 
roles that mirror actual experiences in or- 
ganizations. 

Individuals in organizations seldom assumes a single 
invariable organizational role at the outset of their'em- 
ployment. For this reason, students in the practicum class 
assume mul t i pi e t*o1 es. These rol es are general 1 y divi ded 
" between the internal rolesji which are essentially organiza- 
ti onal mai n tenancy rol es, and the external , cl i ent-or i ented 
task roles. It is quite often very instructi^^|I for stu- 
dents to be expected to operate in dual capacil^es wh^n they 
are conditioned to "be" one thing or another in most of their 
university courses. Since that "being is often passive, 
learning to be proactive is another step toward greater ^a,- 
reer s^uccess. >\ 

3. To provide students with the means to demonstrate 
the extent to which they understand organizational 
concepts- 
Many university classes set-up the "organizational cul- 
ture" on the syllabus by stating that "such and such will 
happen at a particular time and everyone will be prepared." 
In contrast, the culture of , the practicum class and I.C.I, is 
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created by the student b as they engage in their organisation- 
al roles — it is never intentionally created by the' instruc- 
tors. Too often speech communi elation graduates are able 
to prepare speeches or engage in interesting group discus- 
sions, but they do not uKderstand the processes operating 
in group cohesion or disunity, etc. In thfe praeticum course 
the students have the oppor tuni ty to observe speci-fic beha- 
vior s^ and reason through why they happened and how they can 
be»^ encouraged or discouraged in the -future. 

4." To -facilitate students in the appl i cat:i/>n of 

the skills and knowledge learned in pther courses. 

This objective is a logical extension of the. previ ous 
statement. As students demonstrate an ability' to observe 
and reason through why behaviors or actions are occurring, 
they must also be able to do something constructive' about 
those behaviors. It is insufficient to complain that their 
subordinates won't work, they must know how to persuade and 
motivate those subordinates to work for the attainment of 
the organizational goals. In the external, client-oriented 
relationships, the students must be able Vo analyze situa- 
tions, before communicating — what are the needs of the lis- 
tener, etc. 



5. . To provide the "capstone" experience in the ^ 
Organizational Communication major's college 
* career..- 

V 

To ^"pull it all together" is the primary rationale for 
>thi5 objective. If Or gani zati ^nal Communi cat ipn majors arre 
going to be successful in their job searches, they must be 
able to articulate what their major prepares them to do. 
Ualess they know what they' can and cannot do, the process 
will not be completed to the satisfaction of potential .;em- 
ployers. The practicum course i's intended to provide the 

students with that articulation. > j - ^ 

■ ' ' ^' . X ^ 

. The relationship of the course project'^ to the objcj^ives 

is self-evident. The quarterly, project usually involves^ 

students in assessi ng^ the needs of a client, developir^ig a 

prbgram to meet those needs, and evaluating the success of 

the program. In the five years the practicum. course has 

existed, the projects have ranged from communication audits 

of social service agencies to the design^ and implementation 

of a peer counseling program in the School of Interpersonal 

.1, 

Communication. . ^ ■ 

■ 'V 

students*' engaged in the project demonstrate their abili- 
ty to use resources, think creatively, solve unique problems, 
carry out long-term planning^, and devise assessment and 

V ^ ■ ' ' . , 

evaluation processes. They must interact with the clients 
on a professional basi s and handl e probl eilis immedi atel y. 
The .project enables them to apply the theories and concepts 
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^of !f four years 'of classroom education. to a sp^i-fic series 
of requests from a^gj^ient. In sum, the ^Irroject is the stu- 
dents' i|^testing ground. <i • 

The function served by the^ pr'acticum course is a critj/V 
cal one- The Organizational Communication students'' know 
that before^ they complete th^ir major they wLl^ be required 
to demonstrate their proficiency . in a variety of areas. 
It can be asserted that students in management and business 
program's learn about the structure of organizations. Stun^ 
dents in ^Organizational Communication programs learn how 
human beings f Uncti on w i thi n those structures and .the^ means 
for modifying them as needed. To operate wi thin those* orga- 
nS'zational structured the students must^ understand the impact 
of structure on function and vice versa- The Senior Practi-' 
cum in Organizational Communication provides thfe opportunity 
for the students to gai,n that knowledge before they are in 
their first job and the risks are significantly higher jT. 

Ten sections of the practicum course have been offered 
during the la^st five years. Each section has been different 



J^oth dn its student comp%)sition and i„ts project; however, 
there have been similarities. > Students gerierally en- 

thusiastic about the opportuni ti es presented^ry the course. 
The faculty are casually satisfiedj^^ that the students have 
'leiarneci something ttfat will stand them irTa better polition 
upon . graduat 1 on. ' 7 
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pONCLUSION; * , ^ . 
The -twb courses di s(::ussed in thi s, paper do more than 
^.(^^^ ..Their relati onship' is not simply^ 

brie of providing theory for pract i cal appl i cati on- Both / ^ 
coyrses are committed to the- position that students afe ^^J^W ' ijS 
Tited -fair more by devfel opi ng -^he ability/ to make thei^xM^^ ^'^'ff^^^ 



odbd judgments than by learning ei ther; theories .. 9rv4M|i^ 
/) ■ ' Uni°v?^i ti^s' '-and col i eges no " 1 onger rj^^^MM^ 



o'f^ r-emaining aloo-f -from the mundane acti vi 



support them. . The clamor of the eight ies- ls;-^^^^^ 1 
trained to participate competitively in ayfa^t mo^r:r?g woria - 
in which information h^ass^-become a commodity. V'T^vtemptat ion 

Is to turn our classrooms into' trade schfijilsl?^; disseminate .. 

' • ■ , ' ' v^^J . . ' 

as much^ information 'is possible, ah^, produte students for 

jobs, rather thin l^jives. The consequen(^ f of such shallow 

thinking is evident ' as" we witness the growing concern for 

the lack of excellence in organizational endeavors. 

The alternative is to provide students with educational 

e>^periences which promote their capacity to thiVk.. In commu- 

■ ■ 5 ■ j , " ■ - 
nicatiori studied, the emphasis should be on providing tools 

by which students can ci^itically Examine behaviors which i 

are otherwise taken for granted. There are clearly hdf^ gua-^ 

ranteed formulas for any communication activity. There are 

guidelines which can be turned to, and successfully applied 

to the particular context, if the student is able to reason 

: X' 
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i9 



^hrough the situajiion. It our hope that the twp courses 



described in thiis ' paper ^ provide the type of experience in 
which students )^arn what tools are useful, what new tools 
must be learned, and how the tools inform rather than .con- 
itrain their behavior^. , , 
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Course Overview: 



Popular wisdom says that organizational problems are 
the result of poor c dmmun i c at i on . Whether the organi- 
zation is a business firm, a civil servi ce agency , 
or a vol unteer servi ce group, members of organizations 
often attribute their failures (but surprisingly, 
not very often their successes) to problems with 
mun ication- 



com- 



1 1 i orNvi n 



Although the i mpor tairce of communica 

tions is a widespread belief, organization^ 
treat . communication only as a secondary 
That i s, organi^at i ons don't worry about their 
nication until there is a problem, 
communication in the organization is not 
thing which is looked at only when there 
blems. Organizations are not 
use communication. Rather, 
tempt to show, it is the pi^ocess of 
which forms, maintains, and changes 
nr gan i z at i ona 1 activity. 



organi za— 
typi cal 1 y 
c one er n . 
c ommu- 
In' this course, 
seen as* some- 
are p r a- 
si mpl y "things" whi ch 
as this course will at- 



A 



c o mm unication 
every facet of 



solves 



Popular wisdom also says^ that "Communication 
problems.". This course, again, takes a different 
position: Communic^^^ion cannot , does not, apd wi 1 1^ 
not solve all problems of theorganization- The ob 
j ec t i ve of this course is not to provide simple reci- 
pes for^ improving org an i z a t jl on a 1 communication and 

Instead, the objective of this course 
complex communication really is. 
this course is intended to pro- 
vide understandings whith will allow you, as members 
of organizations, to ask the "good questions" neces- 
sary to formu4ating your own good answers. 



vperformance. 
^i s to reveal^ how 
Instead of "answers 



This is an introductory 
the opportunity to study 



course, designed 
communication 



to pr ovi de 
jithin the 



V 
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tontext of organizational settings. Most o-f our 
attention will be devoted to becoming^ , -familiar with 
some o-f the theories used in explaining organize- 

Y tions. For the most part, we will -focus on the tradi- 
tional approaches. Towards theend of thequarter, 
we will explore, some alternati v^b approaches to the 

^ study of or gan i z a t i ona 1 communication. Your responsi- 
bility through out the quarter will be to critically 
examine all of the theories you will be introduced 
to, so that you will be able to formulate your own 
explanat-i;Lons. , 



In particular, 
you accomplish 



these are the 
by the end of 



four objectives 
the quar t er : 



I hope 

/ 

1. A firm understanding of the theories discussed 
in lectures and the texts/ and the ability to describe 
the implications these theories have for organization- 
al communication. 



2. ability to generate key questions about each 

of the theories, and the capacity to "apply these ques- 
tions to organizational activities- ^ 

( • 

3- The ability to specr^ify the communication 
ties of the organization, and have a good 
what organizations expect of you when you 
those activ i J: i e s - 



act i vi - 
i d ea of 
per f or m 



4. The capacity to criticize the theories presented 
in class and the ability to develop your own alterna- 
tWe explanations which make up for the inadequaties 
i \^\. h e o r y . 



Read i nq s : 
Koeh 1 er , J - W- 



Anat ol 



K- W- E- 



zational Communi cat i on : 



%L Applbaum, R.L- Organ i 
Behavi or a 1 Perspectives , 



2n d . ed - 
1981 . 



New York: Holt, Rinehart, »and Winston, 



Frost, P.J 



nizational 
Line , 2nd- 
and Co. , 1902- 



Mitchell, V-F. 8< Nord,^ W.R-, 0ds . Or qa- 
Real i t y : Reports^ . from ^ t he Firing 
ed. Glenville, 111: Scott, Foresman 
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Course Overview: 

'\ 

A practicum allows the supervised practical application 

of previously studied theory^- This course has been designed 
to provide you with a capstone experience, in which you will 
apply the theoretical materials you have learned to an actual 
setting. Your abilities in applying theory to practice, 
your skills in communicating, and your capability for being 
creative and j showing iTnitiative will all be exercised in 
the situations provided by this , course. 

Asid^^rotri the training sessionj^ and required assignments, 
the siLructure for this course depends on you. It is^the 
'the intent of this course to allow yoU maximum opportunity 
to exercise your own creative skills and judgment^- At 
first, there will be much ambiguity and tension- As the 
class begins to mature as a work group and the class members- 
orient themselves to the t^k. and to each other as working 
professionals, at least some of the ambiguity will, be replac- 
ed by self-directed structure. Many times there will be 
f rustratitDn, always there will be a challenge, but at the 
end^ you should have had the opportunity to ^ply what you 
know in a setting not too unlike the settings awaiting you. 



In particular, th^re are five objectives for this course 
1. 



To familiarize students with organizational pro-- 
cesses in a real to life situation. 



2. To .enable students to assume organizational roles 
that mi rror actual exper i ences in organizations. 

3. To provide stuc^ents with the means to deomonstrate 
the extent to which they understand organizational 
concepts. 

4. To facilitate students in the application of the 
skills and knowledge learned in other courses. 

5. To provide the "capstone" expereince in the organi 
zational communication major's college carGGr. 
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The following learning> activities are meant to help. y<5u 
achievg the above objectives. 



i\ Readings: There is no asjEiigned text for this 
course- I|J is expectedfthat you have developed 
your ski 1 1 s in using the 1 ibrary-v Students who • 
wish to attempt a course grade of a B or better, 
will appropriately support the claims made in their 
papers with adequate citatipns to the relevant 
literature. * ) 

^ ' ■ • " \ 

2. Organizational Training Sessions: These sessions 
are desi gned to provi de you with content mater i al 
rel evant to your performance as orgapizati onal mem-^ 
bers and to provide you the ex per i ence of attending 
a training program, 

3- Informational Seminars: These sessions are designed 
to provide you with information that is not appro- 
priate for a training session- 

4. Written Projects: Written assignments include a 

resume and cover letter, a statement of your objecj- 
tives for your performance in l.CI., a self-evalua- 
t i on of your own performance, an i ndi vi dual 1 y wr i t~ 
ten analysis of the organizational communication 
practices of I-C-I-, and a technical report prepared 
by your department and d i vi si on- , 

5- Part i ci pat i on in I.C-I-I All cl ass members are 

expected to -fully participate in all task activities 
of the Institute for Communication Improvement. 



Grading: 



Final course grades are based on your percentage of the pos- 
sible points- There are 450 possible points: 



1. Resume and cover letter 

2. Statement of objectives 

3- Wr i tten sel f -apprai sal 

4- Analysi^s of the organizational 
communi cat i on pract i ces of 
I-C-I. 

5- Techni cal Report 

6- Internal Work Assignment 
Evaluat i on 

7- Peer eval uat ion 



10 
10 
30 
100 



150 
100 



poi nts 
poi nts 
poi nts 
poi nts 



poi nts 
poi n£^' 



50 points 



90X of tJie total points is necessary for an A, 807. for a 
B, 707. if or a C, 



60V- for a 
fail .the course. Plus or 
on the increments within each 



D, and student s bel ow 597. will 
minus grades will b© assigned based 
category- 
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